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DECEMBER 12, 1893. 


H. C. BANISTER, Esg., 


IN THE CHAIR. 


THE ART OF CLAVIER PLAYING, PAST AND 
PRESENT. 


By Witiiam H. Cummincs, F.S.A. 


Cuiavier playing with the fingers can scarcely have been 
practised before the middle of the fourteenth century. At 
the period referred to organ keys varied in width from three 
inches to six inches; the organ-player was therefore some- 
times very accurately called a striker, his method of playing 
requiring either a stroke with closed fingers or a decided 
pressure with the whole of the fingers extended; we can see 
a pictorial representation of the latter method in the 
‘‘Theorica Musica,’’ by Gaffurius, published in Milan in 
1492. 

With this rude playing we need not concern ourselves; 
if signs were ever required or used, two would have sufficed, 
to distinguish the right and left hand respectively. When, 
however, the skill of organ makers enabled them to provide 
a keyboard with keys of moderate dimensions, the separate 
use of various fingers of both hands would naturally suggest 
itself to organ players. 

No older example of fingering can be referred to than that 
contained in a German book published in Leipzig in 1571, 
written by Ammerbach, with the title ‘Orgel oder Instru- 
ment Tablatur.” This work contains directions for finger- 
ing the scale, the special features of which are: 1st, the 
total avoidance of the use of, the thumb of the right hand; 
2nd, the very rare use of the little fingers; 3rd, the special 
sign employed to thumb of the left hand, an O; 4th, the 
index fingers were marked with the figure 1, the others in 
consecutive order 2, 3, 4. 

The next German book worthy of notice is that published 
by Daniel Speer in 1697, entitled ‘‘ Das Musikalische 
Kleeblatt.’’ In this the finger signs are identical with that 
of Ammerbach, published 126 years before. We find, how- 
ever, a more frequent use of the thumb of the Ieft hand; 
but there is no indication of the employment of the thumb 
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of the right hand. Other examples of this system of mark- 
ing the finger signs need not be quoted ; suffice it to say that 
such marking is to to be found in books published in various 
years down to 1741, at which date Maies published his 
‘‘ Musiksaal.” Both inthis work and in Mattheson’s ‘‘ Kleine 
Generalbasschule,” published in 1735, we find the fingering 
modelled on the old plan prescribed by Ammerbach and 
Speer. When we remember that Mattheson was a con- 
temporary of Handel and Bach, we are amazed to find in 
his works no signs or indications of the use of the thumb of 
the right hand. Can it be true that the most skilful per- 
formers kept their mode of playing a secret, only to be 
imparted viva voce in exceptional cases to favoured pupils ? 
This tradition has found acceptance in some quarters. There 
is an amusing passage in the ‘“‘Syntagma Musicum,” by 
Pretorius, published in 1619. Speaking of fingering, he 
says: “Many think it a matter of great importance and 
despise such organists as do not use this or that particular 
fingering, which, in my opinion, is not worth the talk; for 
let a player run up and down with either first, middle, or 
third finger—aye, even with his nose* if that could help him, 
provided everything else is done clearly, correctly, and 
gracefully, it does not much matter how or in what manner 
it is accomplished.” 

It is now time to leave the German signs for fingering, 
bearing in mind that from 1571 to 1741, nearly 200 years, 
the thumb when used was indicated by an O, the other 
fingers by 1, 2,3, 4. Let us glance for a moment at the 
system in vogue in Italy. Dr. Burney, in his History of 
Music, speaks of a work by Father Lorenzo Penna, called 
‘‘La prima albori musicali, per il principianti della musica 
figurato,’’ which he praises as ‘one of the best treatises on 
practical music published in Italy.” The work undoubtedly 
held a high reputation ; editions were printed in 1656, 1674, 
1678, 1684, and a final edition, revised by the author, in 
1696. Dr. Burney gives no extracts from the work, but 
says ‘‘the author’s rules for counterpoints and extemporary 
playing on keyed instruments are concise and clear as far as 
they go.”” The latter qualification was needed; I find the 
direction for fingering of a wondrous kind, involving the use 
of three fingers only of each hand, absolutely ignoring the 
thumbs and little fingers. 

Let us now examine our English system of finger signs; 
here happily we can refer to a manuscript volume of English 
music, dated 1599, containing lessons for the virginals, which 
has the fingering fully marked. We find the whole of the 


* Pretorius’s dictum was curiously obeyed when Mozart demonstrated 
to Haydn the use of the nose. 
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fingers of both hands freely used, the finger signs being 
I, 2, 3,4, 5; 1 always signifying the thumb of either hand. 
We next examine a book published in London in 1700 con- 
taining a ‘“‘ Choice collection of Ayres for the Harpsichord 
or Spinett, by Blow, Pigott, Clarke, Barrett, and Crofts.” 
This book gives easy directions for young beginners; very 
curious directions they are; the right hand fingers are duly 
marked 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, the thumb being 1; but the same 
figures are used for the left hand, and then the little finger 
is marked 1 and the thumb 5. I have not found other 
instances of this erratic method, but in an old English 
instruction book for the harpsichord I read a very suggestive 
note that ‘‘the author explains things hitherto kept pro- 
foundly secret.” 

In 1731 Peter Prelleur published ‘“‘ The Modern Musick- 
Master, or the Universal Musician,’ which contained instruc- 
tions for playing on the flute, violin, hautboy, and harpsichord; 
in the latter we may find a considerable amount of interesting 
matter; especially noteworthy is the following observation 
on ‘‘ Fingering ”’ :—‘‘ Although there is no certain rule to be 
laid down for fingering of any tune that you may meet with, 
yet the following lessons may be a great inlet to it, if well 
observed. Note that in fingering your Thumb is the first 
finger and so on to the little Finger, which is the fifth.” 
The author of this book was an organist in London; in 1728: 
he was appointed to the church of St. Alban, Wood Street, 
and soon after became harpsichord player at the theatre in 
Goodman’s Fields, where he continued to perform until 1737. 
He was the first organist of the new Christ Church in 
Spitalfields and also accompanist at the ‘‘ New Wells” in 
Leman Street. His various compositions for the church and 
theatre are now forgotten, but his instructions for the harpsi- 
chord must soon have become well known, for they were 
republished anonymously in 1744, as the ‘‘ Compleat Tutor 
for the Harpsichord.” In 1754 the same book of instructions 
was incorporated in a work called “The Muses’ Delight,” 
published by Henry Purcell, a descendant of the great 
Purcell; its popularity is shown by the publication of 
subsequent editions in 1756 and 1757,* in all of which the 
fingering appears as in the first edition. It has now been 
demonstrated that the plan of marking the thumbs with 1, 
and the other fingers in consecutive order, was the English 
plan, dating at least from 1599, and continuing certainly to 
1757, nearly 160 years. Its difficult to fix the precise date 
of the change from the good old English method to the 
imperfect old German method, but it may be surmised that 


* These were published by Sadler of Liverpool, who also issued an 
edition in 1754. 
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it was the work of German musicians who migrated to this 
country. One of these was Rudolph Falkener, who settled 
in London, and resided first in Salisbury Court, afterwards 
in Peterborough Court, Fleet Street. He published and sold 
at his residence “ Instructions for playing the Harpsichord, 
wherein is fully explained the mystery of Thorough Bass, 
with many other material things very rarely given to scholars 
by the teachers of music.” ‘Two editions, 1762 and 1774, 
were published; in them we find the thumb marked x, the 
other fingers marked 1, 2, 3, 4. About 1770 a new edition 
of the “ Compleat Tutor,” previously mentioned, appeared, 
with a change corresponding with Falkener’s plan. Then, 
shortly after the appearance of Falkener’s books in London, 
another German, John Casper Heck, settled here, and he 
published two sets of instructions for the harpsichord, one 
entitled ‘‘The art of Fingering.” The title-page says it 
“‘ will prove very useful to all young beginners; and such as 
have accustomed themselves to a wrong way of fingering 
may by this means be restored to the right method.” Had 
Heck succeeded in his attempted restoration, he would have 
re-established the old English method, with 1 for the thumb; 
but unhappily the attempt proved a failure. The great 
pianist, Clementi, sometimes called the father of pianoforte 
playing, came to London in 1777, and he used the bad 
method, marking the thumb with x—the fingers, 1, 2, 3, 4. 
I possess a large quantity of his autograph MS. music, and 
find this was his undeviating practice. Dussek arrived 
eleven years after Clementi; he too marked the thumb with 
x ; as a Bohemian he was accustomed to the old German 
method. If we remember that both Clementi and Dussek 
became music publishers in London, we shall not wonder 
that their example became the fashion. 

What is now erroneously termed “‘ English fingering ” was 
in general use in Germany from 1571 to 1741. John 
Sebastian Bach was the first to effect a complete reform of 
fingering and finger signs in Germany and to introduce the 
general use of the thumb; he adopted the idea from 
Couperin, whose clavier music he heard performed by French 
clavier players at Celle, and as a matter of course these 
performers were followers of Couperin’s method of fingering. 
Frangois Couperin, commonly called ‘‘ Le Grand,” was born 
in Paris in 1668, where he exercised his profession until his 
death in 1733; he came of a musical family, and several of 
his ancestors had been professional musicians. In 1696 he 
was appointed organist of St. Gervais, and also organist to 
the king; his repute as an organist was great, but was 
exceeded by his fame as a composer and performer of 
clavecin music. He published several important volumes 
of music composed expressly for the clavecin, but I wish to 
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refer now particularly to his important work “ L’Art de 
toucher le Clavecin,” published by him in Paris in 1717; a 
copy of the first edition is here for your inspection. In this 
book we find several notable points; in the scale passages 
Couperin marks the thumb of each hand as a first finger, 
and indicates its use with the figure 1. He commences the 
tonic of each scale in the right hand with the thumb, but he 
gives no direction for passing the thumb under in ascending 
the scale. He frequently and freely uses the thumb in 
changes with other fingers on the same note (after the manner 
which is absolutely necessary for smooth organ playing), and 
also in extended passages on white and black notes, but he 
rarely uses it to pass under the middle finger, and equally 
rarely passes the middle finger over the thumb. 

Two instances may be found in “ L’Art de toucher” 
in which a different method is employed ; here is one for the 
left hand on page 70, in which the pass of the middle finger 
is indicated several times :— 


the other example is for the right hand on page 66, giving 
distinct proof that Couperin had not then formed a fixed rule 
for the use of the thumb— 


2 3 Sa 


Reference to a few other passages which may be found in 
‘* L’Art de toucher ” will prove of interest—for example, on 
page 29 we have a citation of the old manner of fingering, as 
ollows— 
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On pages 58, 59 the music ascends to— 


but a special note points out that a passage of twelve bars 
might be played an octave lower than printed, if the 
‘‘clavecin ” did not possess the additional keys, a reminder 
that the usual compass of the instruments in France at that 
day (1717) was four octaves, precisely the compass given in 
Peter Prelleur’s book, 1731. 

As I have said, Bach, ever on the alert to improve himself 
and his art, soon saw the advantages of the improvements 
invented and detailed by Couperin, and was quite ready and 
capable to adopt and perfect them in his own practice. 
When he commenced the practice of clavier playing, the 
thumbs were rarely used by any German musicians and the 
little (fifth) fingers were only occasionally brought into play. 

The reason for this arose probably from the disparity in 
length of the thumb and little finger as compared with the 
three middle fingers. The fingers were used almost in a 
straightened form without curving or bending, hence the 
thumb and little finger would hang down. And in order to 
play smoothly, especially on the organ, the practice was to 
slip one or other of the three middle fingers over or under 
another finger. Sebastian Bach told his son, Philip 
Emmanuel, that in his youth the great players only used the 
despised thumb for very wide stretches. When Bach found 
the thumb could be turned to as good a use as the other 
fingers he began to devise a system for its employment, and 
first of all he discarded the rigidity or horizontal position of 
the fingers and adopted the curved form. With diligent 
practice he was thus able to acquire equality of touch, 
strength and rapidity with both hands, and to make each 
independent of the other. 

Philip Emmanuel Bach, in his “ Art of playing the Clavier,” 
in the section treating of fingering, speaks of the extension 
and improvements made by his father, which made every 
possible combination easy to play; and he adds that he 
desires to base his teaching and progressive development 
on his father’s method. It has been generally assumed that 
Philip Emmanuel’s method was the same as his father’s, but 
this is scarcely correct. Two small pieces with the fingering 
marked throughout in Sebastian Bach’s own handwriting 
are still extant, and a comparison of these with the rules 
laid down by his son, Philip Emmanuel, proves that there 
was a wide divergence between the practice of father and 
son. Philip Emmanuel prohibits the passing of the middle 
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finger over the first. Sebastian positively prescribes this 
fingering three times in the pieces I have referred to. The 
practice of passing under Philip Emmanuel limits to the 
thumb. Sebastian makes the little finger pass under the 
third twice in the same piece. 

Clavier playing was brought to perfection by Bach in 
Germany, and happily the reforms he inaugurated have 
borne good fruit. Probably he would, if he could come 
amongst us now, be astonished not only at our gigantic 
grand pianofortes with their extended compass and enormous 
proportions of weight and size; he also might have something 
to say of one of the modern methods of playing the 
instrument. I showed at the commencement of this paper 
that the early players of the clavier were frequently called 
strikers, and in these latter days the same term might 
occasionally be not inappropriately applied to those per- 
formers who, appearing to have a quarrel with the instrument, 
proceed in public to fight it out. The knowledge of music, 
both scientific and practical, is, however, steadily advancing, 
and the future is probably not distant when it will be 
recognised that the best clavier player is the performer who 
touches the heart and intellect, and the mere artist in 
fireworks and gymnastic display will occupy a second place 
in public estimation. 

In conclusion, I cannot forbear to express a hope that the 
system of marking the fingers, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, which is 
our own good old English plan, may again come into 
universal use ; it prevails all over the Continent of Europe 
and is the favoured method in the United States of America. 
Music is a universal language which ought to possess 
technical symbols universally recognised and used. 


DISCUSSION. 


THE CuHarrMAN.—I might begin with my climax, a vote of 
thanks to Mr. Cummings for his paper; but I am going to 
begin with the remarks at the close of his paper with regard 
to the contrasted touch of the piano and the organ. It is 
forgotten that distinctness must be the result of finger action, 
and it ought to be so, whether on the piano or on the organ. 
It ought not to require any more than the pressing down of 
one finger and the lifting up of another finger in either case, 
and there is no reason why the touch on the one should 
interfere with the touch on the other. Cipriani Potter said, 
‘‘learn the piano first and get your touch fixed, and then the 
organ will donoharm."’ When one hears about these methods 


Cc 
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of playing, and the old books about playing on keyed instru- 
ments, one thinks what happy people they were in olden 
times. They had not the trouble of going through such works 
as we are obliged to practise now-a-days, they werenot wearied 
with going through such courses of technical training, or so 
many of the difficulties of the pupil. They had to do just 
what was put before them, and they acted on the principle 
that the way to doa thing was to do it, and if they had to 
play certain things, they practised those things, and therefore 
the old works in the sonata form were called, by Handel and 
others, ‘* Lessons for the harpsichord,’’ the lesson and the 
result of the lesson being one and the same thing. With 
regard to the matter of accompaniment, I suppose there may 
be some here who do not know that the words “ accompani- 
ment ” and “ thorough bass ” were at one time synonymous ; 
that the art of accompaniment was the art of playing from a 
figured bass, and that therefore ‘‘accompaniment,” and 
‘‘figured bass,” and ‘thorough bass ” all came to mean the 
same thing. Anyone looking ata catalogue of music and seeing 
‘¢Geminiani’’ or somebody else on the art of ‘‘accompani- 
ment,” would think it was something to do with the art of 
playing. I have long had a desire to possess the book we have 
examined this evening, and I find that after twenty years our 
lecturer has succeeded in getting a copy. I only wish that I 
had been just a little before him in getting it. With regard 
to the matter of passing the thumb under and the fingers 
over, I find a great deal of mistake exists. I could 
mention the name of someone who thinks he knows a 
good deal about ee in regard to playing, who told 
a pupil in my presence that he must not move his hand until 
just when he was going to put the thumb under the 
finger, which was the very opposite of what I had been 
telling my pupils—that the passing of the thumb was to 
effect the movement of the hand. With regard to the use 
of the thumb, it seems a little odd that there should be 
nothing of that kind in a book, or in a particular treatise 
about it. It seems so natural for us to use the thumb that 
we can hardly conceive there should be any doubt about it. 
Of course I know that the use of the thumb for stringed 
instruments, such as the violoncello, is a special matter. 
And respecting the position at the instrument, Mr. Cummings 
spoke about Handel’s doubled-up position, and so forth; I 
think some other pianist that he mentioned took rather a 
curved position. That is the one great thing with regard to 
touch and to drawing out the tone of a keyed instrument. 
A very great deal of loss of singing power results from not 
understanding the curved position for striking the key with 
the cushion of the finger, and holding it for the long notes 
by that means, for therein lies really the whole substance 
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of the singing power. I have known of those who wondered 
how it is that certain persons can produce a sustained power 
on an instrument like the pianoforte, which is considered 
to be an unsustaining instrument. Instead of giving a mere 
blow one should press with the finger and keep the close 
position. My old master used to say it is close playing—that 
is, keeping the hand close to the keys and pressing the keys 
with the fingers. I ask you to join me with acclamation in 
a hearty vote of thanks to Mr. Cummings for the exceeding 
interest of his paper. 

The vote of thanks was passed unanimously. 

Mr. Wess.—I do not quite agree with our Chairman 
concerning the production of singing tones; I think a 
cantabile tone is produced by the quickness with which the 
key is depressed. The quicker it goes down the bigger the 
tone, the tension on the string being greater; according to 
the strength of the blow, so are the harmonics generated. 
The singing tone depends on keeping down the key struck 
till the next one is struck. The slightest division between 
the two produces a staccato. 

Mr. WEscu£.—I would like to ask Mr. Cummings whether, 
in the fingering of the scales given by Couperin, the thumb 
begins every scale? Does he mean that the thumb is on the 
black notes? I had the pleasure of studying with Mr. Oscar 
Beringer, and the direction I had from him (a pupil of 
Tausig) was that I was to produce the singing tone by 
pressure. Pressure on a note, after it has once been struck, 
can absolutely make no difference whatever. The only 
thing is this—the brain has an idea of pressing that causes 
the finger to strike the note in a peculiar way. The more 
fleshy part of the finger is used, the soft cushion strikes the 
note with an elastic touch, and the harmonics of a “ singing 
tone” are developed. I have no doubt there are many 
present who have heard Rubinstein play forte passages. 
His full grand tone is quite different to the fortissimo of 
Paderewski. It seems to me that the production of tone 
really lies in the musical feeling. People say, ‘‘Oh, what a 
lovely violin!” But hear another player on it and it sounds 
like another instrument. The tone marks the individuality 
of the player. With regard to organ and pianoforte playing 
I will say this: that if one has much piano practice, when 
you are playing the organ there is a tendency in the forte 
passages to strike a great deal harder than necessary. It 
may be fancy on my part, but the organ always seems to me 
to sound sweeter and fuller when the notes are pressed 
gently down. 

Mr. Naytor.—I was glad to hear Mr. Banister and others 
refer to the subject of touch, and I wish Mr. Cummings had 
said something more about it. One of the things that struck 
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me as interesting was the fact that Bach and Handel could 
play equally well on the clavier instruments and on the 
organ. 

Mr. Cummines.—What we have just heard gives me an 
opportunity of saying a little more about Bach and his 
playing with reference to touch. We know from the list of 
instruments which Bach left, made at his death, that he had 
a large number of harpsichords as well as clavichords, and 
we also know from his own statement that he preferred 
playing on the clavichord, because he was able to get 
expression from it. The clavichord would enable an ordinary 
player to vary the pitch a little, but of course in the hands 
of a genius it must have made an immense difference. It is 
scarcely fair to judge what the clavichord was in those days 
by those we hear now. Think of what this pianoforte will be 
in 200 years time—probably turned into a bread and cheese 
cupboard! At all events, its tone will not be as good as it is 
now. ‘There is not the least doubt that we have no concep- 
tion of what the old instruments were. It is recorded that 
Bach practised on both clavichord and harpsichord, but 
preferred the former, because it enabled him to play legato on 
the organ and helped his touch. I am not prepared to enter 
into the battle of touches modern—as, for examp!e, Paderewski 
and Rubinstein—and the ancient style ; but I do think that in 
playing the pianoforte, as in many other things, the difference 
is not so much in the method as in the genius who uses it. 
A man with a bad method with great genius may produce a 
result far beyond anything that can be done by one with the 
best method if that man be only a stupid. It is our duty to 
try and make the best of whichever method is in vogue; 
none should forget what was accomplished by Mendelssohn, 
who was equally accomplished in organ and pianoforte touch. 
The world in its wisdom often reverts to some old plan, and 
if it should be found by-and-bye that the present school of 
playing is not productive of the best result, we shall pro- 
bably go back again to the methods which were pursued ten, 
twenty, thirty years ago. There was something striking 
about Thalberg’s playing; his singing was of the most 
superb kind. It was wonderful the way in which he got 
out the tone; but I would not be so rash as to assert that 
it was only method, I would rather say that it was method 
combined with genius. The matter of touch was well con- 
sidered by Bach; he was very strong about it, and very 
careful in his instructions to his pupils, showing what could 
be got out of the harpsichord and, on the other hand, what 
improvements they could make on the clavichord. 

Mr. Wescu&é.—Thalberg used to say that the fingers had 
no bone, but only a fleshy cushion. 

Mr. BanisTER.—Thalberg says in the preface to his work, 
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‘L’Art du Chant appliqué au Piano,” ‘The art of singing is 
the same on all instruments.”’ The art of singing, Iam sure, is 
not shouting with all the power coming from I cannot say 
where ; but if you once get a sympathetic touch, I am sure 
it comes from the cushion of the fingers, and from the heart 
of the player. I could mention names of pupils of what we 
will call, just for generalisation, the modern school of piano- 
forte players, saying to one of the older school : ‘‘ How in the 
world do you produce that singing tone? While you were 
playing we could think that we heard the voice.”” That was 
the remark of some who had learned from a modern school 
teacher ; but they could not think how the player on the old 
system produced his singing tone. The reason was that that 
player did it by means of pressure. 

Mr. CumminGs.—As a boy I often saw Turle playing on 
the Abbey organ, and anyone who watched him play would 
have seen that the whole front of the fingerboard was ina 
highly polished condition, as he used the thumb to support 
the other fingers. 


3 Vol. 20 
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